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GRANDFATHER AND L 


My grandfather was living in the year 1800. 
There is nothing remarkable in that ; for your 
grandfather; good reader, and probably our neigh- 
bour’s over the way, were also alive in that year. 
The matter on hand is, that they were familiar with 
the state of things in London sixty-five years before 
the time when these lines are being written ; and 
if we could hypothetically place ourselves in the 
circumstances by which they were surrounded, we 
should a very curious means of judging 
how the world has jogged on during two-thirds of 
a century. 

Grandfather, for one thing, was puzzled to know 
whether, in the year 1800, he was living in the 
eighteenth or the nineteenth century. In England 
and France, there were tough debates on this ques- 
tion, some contending that when the seventeens 
ended (1799), the century ended ; but Lalande settled 
the matter thus: ‘ When one hundred years are to 
be counted, we must pass beyond 99, and come to 
100; we have changed into the 10 before we have 
finished the hundred. Whatever calculation is to 
make, we commence by 1, and finish by 100—not 
commence by 0, and finish by 99.’ In other words, 
the year 1800 was the last one of the last century, 
not the first of the present. Then, again, there 
was a puzzlement about the difference between 
Old and New Style. A newspaper of that year 
said: ‘From the lst of March, there has been a 
difference of twelve days instead of eleven, as for- 
merly ; owing to the regulations of the act of 1752, 
according to which the year 1800 was only to be 
accounted a common year, and not a leap-year, 
as it would otherwise have been.’ One result of 
which was, that if grandfather's birthday had been 


| February 29, he would have been cheated out of 
| the anniversary in 1800. 


As to: the state of the bridges in London, of 


| which there were then only three, the newspapers 
| expressed a hope that ‘the Committee of General 
| Purposes in the City will order Blackfriars Bridge 
| to be watered during the summer. As the public 


pay an expense towards it by a Sunday toll, they 


ought to be accommodated ; at present, the bridge 
is neither watered nor swept, and is a most intol- 
erable nuisance.’ This Sunday toll is curious, as 
compared with our present usages. Knowing what 
we do of the actual London and Southwark bridges, 
and of the prospective Thames Embankment, it is 
interesting to find that the City and a Parliamentary 
Committee, in 1800, discussed a plan for a new 
London Bridge, a little above St Saviour’s Church : 
three iron arches resting on stone piers, with a 
clear headway of sixty-five feet to the centre arch, 
to admit vessels of good size up to Blackfriars 
Bridge ; and an embankment of the river from 
the Téwer to Blackfriars, with enclosed wharfs. 

The pavements and crossings must have been 
very queer, as witness the following: ‘ Two ladies 
of considerable distinction stopped in a carriage at 
a jeweller’s near Charing Cross, and one of them 
got out. The coach stood across the causeway. 
Some gentlemen wanted to cross to the other side, 
and desired the coachman to move on a little; the 
fellow was surly, and refused. One of the gentle- 
men, then, without any hesitation, opened the 
coach-door, and, with boots and spurs on, went 
through the carriage; he wus followed by his 
companions, to the extreme discomposure of the 
lady within. To complete the jest, a party of 
sailors coming up, observed that “if this was a 
thoroughfare, they had as much right to go through 
it as the gemmen ;” and they accordingly went 
through the coach’ 

Knowing what we know, in 1863, of the region 
between St Pancras Church and the British 
Museum, we shall be able to see that grandfather was 
conversant only with plans on the subject. ‘Two 
new spacious squares are now forming on the Duke 
of Bedford’s Bloomsbury estate, one of which is to 
be called Russell Square, and the other Tavistock 
Square. These are to be connected by three 
spacious streets, running north and south, and 
opening into Bloomsbury Square and Russell 
Street. Northward of these, in a direct line, a 
road is to be formed through the joint estates, of 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Southampton, to the 
junction of the two London roads to Hampstead, 
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saving the circuitous and unpleasant routes of 
Tottenham Court Road and Pancras Road.’ The 
new street last named seems to correspond with 
Seymour Street. 

Although there are a million or two more of us 
now than in 1800, and although we are robbed, the 
robberies do not assume the lowing forms: ‘On 
Monday night, Mr Bates, of Cecil Court, St Martin’s 
Lane, and another gentleman, were stopped in a 
post-chaise near the workhouse at Islington, by 
three footpads, who robbed them of a watch and 
some money.—‘ Some days ago, a French priest 
was attacked by a footpad. in the Edgeware . 
who, not content with the few shilli he had 
about him, insisted on his coat, alleging it was 
superior to hisown. The exchange was no sooner 
completed, than the priest ran; so did the thief, 
volladtne to him to stop ; but in vain, the priest 
fearing he meant to ill-use him. On reaching a 
public street, the thief gave up the pursuit ; and 
the priest, putting his hand in the pocket of the 
coat, found at once the cause of the renewed attack 
—L.50 in the thief’s coat!’ 

People made pleasure-trips down the Thames 
then as now, but in what fashion? A Margate 
hoy, the British Queen, sailed from Billingsgate one 
day about two o'clock with one hundred and sixty 
pleasure-folk, mostly ladies. Reaching Gravesend 
about seven, they anchored till a favourable tide 
offered. At midnight, they started again ; a squall 
came on, and all were wretched with sickness. ‘The 
scene of horror was heightened by the whistling of 
the wind and the washing of the decks ; all above 
board were inundated, and all below lying over 
each other, huddled together by the rolling of the 
ship.’ At six in the morning, when they reached 
the Nore, the ladies held a council, and offered the 
captain a handsome sum if he would take them 
back to Gravesend, rather than brave the terrors of 
the route onward to Margate. He consented: they 
‘ot back to Gravesend at eleven, and thirty-five 
fadies landed. The rest set off again at one in the 
afternoon, and reached Margate at midnight—dead 

their voyage had lasted thirty-four 

d these were well-to-do people; for 
some of the ladies paid five guineas for a post- 
chaise from Gravesend to Margate. 

That was a terrible year for people in London, 
owing to the high price of corn. The quartern 
loaf was one shilling and fivepence mny. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury recommended 
families to limit the amount of bread eaten by each 
member, and to eat no pastry for a certain number 
of weeks ; an agreement to this effect was signed 
by many members of both Houses of Parliament. 
The king issued a proclamation, in which he said: 
‘ We particularly exhort and c all masters of 
families to reduce the consumption of bread in 
their respective families by at least one-third of the 
quantity consumed in ordinary times; and in no 
case to suffer the same to exceed one quartern loaf 
for each person in each week ; to abstain from the 
use of flour and pastry ; and, moreover, carefully to 
restrict the use thereof in all other articles than 
bread.’ It was calculated that the coach and post 
horses in the kingdom ate as much corn as would 
give a quartern loaf per week to each of one 
million persons ; and 


likewise were to be 

upon short-commons as concerned corn. e 

artisans at Portsmouth Dock = cgnet not to buy 
of w 


butter, milk, or potatoes ( ch were dear) 
until they fell to lower prices ; and they ‘ horsed’ 


one of their number who broke this ent. 
The people became e ted against forestallers 
(men who bought corn, &c., on its way to market, 
in order to sell at a higher price), regraters 
(men who bought and sold again at the same 
market, so as to enhance prices by an extra profit), 
and engrossers (men who bought all, or nearly all, 
the supply of any ee, and then charged 
what prices they pleased). Free trade and rail- 
ways together have smoothed down these troubles ; 
but in 1800 the above modes of dealing were 
regarded as crimes. The houses of the regraters in 
corn were sometimes broken into and gutted by the 
mob. One prosecution, recorded in the newspapers 
of the time, was of a corn-jobber who bought ninety 
quarters at so much, at the Corn Exchange, and 
sold thirty quarters of it on the same day and in 
the same - at two shillings apn very 

t sin, in our eyes; yet so differently was it 
regarded then, that Lord Kenyon, when the jury 
had found a verdict of guilty, said: ‘You have 
conferred a greater benefit. on the country, I 
believe, than any j almost ever did’ On 
another occasion, two butchers bought cattle at 
Knightsbridge, on their way to Smithfield, to make 
profit by selling again at a higher price. Here, 
again, the terms of denunciation were almost as 
strong as if the men had committed murder. A 
curious comment on this half-developed political 
economy was supplied by the fact, that a man 
actually forestalled some eggs that were to be used 
in Pelting forestallers in the pillory ! 

e in high-life presented, of course, 
features more suitable to grandfather's taste than 
to ours. In dress, the men were so packed and 
closed around as to be in danger of bursting their 
garments ; while the ladies were so scantily clad 
as to give rise to newspaper jokes much more 
coarse than our Mr Punch would ever stoop to 
indulge in. Hair-powder and volunteering both 
being in fashion, an act of parliament was passed 
in 1800 ially to exempt volunteers from the 
ag a Situations under government were 

Idly advertised for, as thus: ‘Wanted to pur- 
chase, a place in a public office, either under 
government or other permanent establishment, 
where attendance is not required after four o'clock ; 
the salary not less than L.200, or from that to 
L.250, and with a prospect of future preferment, 
would be liked the better’—of course. How the 
army was sometimes officered, we gather from a 
notification in the Gazette, superseding Lieutenant 
Robinson of the 66th Foot, as being a boy at 
school. Whether it is fair to accuse a royal prince 
of forgetting his Latin, we do not know ; possibly 
many princes forget it; but the records of the year 
state at a brilliant uerade, Prince Augus- 
tus (Duke of Sussex ?) attended in the character of 
a monk ; a fair nun addressed him in Latin, and 
asked him for absolution; but the royal monk 
slipped away rather mortified, forgetting the proper 
Latin for a reply. 

Members of parliament may now be co ous 
enough to decline duelling ; but they did not 
dare in 1800, and they fought thus: ‘In con- 
sequence of what passed in the debate in the 
House of Commons early on Monday morn- 
ing, Major-general Cradock, on the part of Mr 
Corry, waited on Mr Grattan in the Speaker's 
chambers, and proposed a meeting immediately on 
the rising of the House, to which Mr Grattan 
assented. At daybreak, the gentlemen proceeded 
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to the field, and the ground being taken, the 
parties retired, according to agreement, by a word, 
when Mr Corry was wounded in the left arm,’ 
After much formal waiting for another firing on 
both sides, the duel ended ; Mr Corry received 
‘satisfaction’ and a wound, but no apology; but 
Mr Grattan called on him after the duel, and they 
‘exchanged mutual civilities” The year 1800 was 
that of the coarse personal encounter between 


- Gifford of the Quarterly and Dr Walcot (‘ Peter 


Pindar’), arising out of stinging satires by each 
against the other. Perhaps our genteel and liter- 
ary people are better behaved now than then ; but 
we must not boast. There was good sense enough 
in one of the newspapers to denounce a west-end 
nuisance which still needs denunciation : ‘There 
is no part of trade-frauds that requires correction 
more urgently than the practice of tradesmen 
corrupting the servants of their customers. The 
coachmaster rewards the servant who brings his 
master’s carriage for repairs ; the corn-dealer over- 


charges his hay, in order to leave five shillings to | 
the coachman who buys it, If you buy or sell a| 


horse, the groom has a profit. In our houses, it is 
the same ; the upper servants are the pensioners of 
our butchers, bakers, &c” The difference is prob- 
ably this: the tradesmen spoiled the servants in 
1800, and the servants hold a rod over the trades- 
men in 1865. 

As to matrimonial advertisements, they were 
more frequent in 1800 than they are now, and 
some of them were couched in very peculiar terms. 
One ran thus: ‘St James’s Church.—A gentleman 
who stood in the north-west gallery on Sunday 
last, near to a lady who was in a front seat at the 
back part of the gallery, dressed in black, with 
black earrings, and was seated between an elderly 
lady and a young lady ; after the service was over, 
the gentleman saw them get into a carriage that 
was waiting for them near to Eagle Street, and 
they went on towards the Haymarket. If the lady 
alluded to is in that situation as to permit her for 
a moment to consider and think of the case of the 
advertiser, no doubt but she will remember the 
= who would think himself greatly honoured 

y her inclination to know the true motive of this 
address.’ The rambling about of the verbs in this bit 
of composition is almost as rich as the mode of 
making love. A paragraph by the London Correspon- 
dent of the eon des Débats oe at once a 
rascally mode of getting up nefarious jages, 
and a Prenchinian's knowlede of English, A few 
words of the French must be given here: * Hier 
on a exposé au pillory 4 Cheapside, John William, 
évéque Anglais, convaincu d’avoir favoriser une 
fausse declaration d’un individu qui s’étoit annoncé 
comme mn pour épouser une jeune demoiselle 
@une grande beauté et d’une fortune considerable, 
quoiq’ il fut marié’ The young lady, finding out in 

time that her admirer was a married man 
instead of a bachelor, fortunately escaped the snare ; 
but the oddity is, that the confederate, who was 
— is called ‘an English bishop ;’ the proba- 
ility being that his name was John William 


ers » How the French of those days must have 
ed 


chuc at. the idea of an English bishop being 
pelted with rotten eggs ! 

To go from matrimony to trade: we find that 
London was familiar with the complainings of the 
Be r-trade then as now, but under a somewhat 

ifferent aspect. One newspaper paragraph said : 
‘The state of the yiperteale is truly distressing. 


The price of double demy has advanced lately 
twenty shillings per bundle, and single demy ten 
shillings, printing-paper. We understand it arises 
from the great scarcity of rags, and the great price 
paid for them. As this is a serious evil, it behoves 
government to take the matter into consideration ; 
and as they have loaded paper with such heavy 
duties, particularly printing-paper, by remitting a 
part of the duty till the price of rags is reduced! 
A reader conversant with the present agitation in 
the paper-trade, will be able to trace the points of 
difference between the two periods. Another para- 
graph was to the effect that, ‘if consequence of 
the increasing price of paper, the booksellers and 
authors of works have stopped the press; and by 
an _—_—- among the proprietors of paper-mills, 
the latter have consented not to buy any i 
all the stock they have in hand is worked up’ 
Let us hear what the year 1800 had to say about 
straw-paper: ‘Yesterday was = to his 
Majesty, wy the Marquis of Salisbury, a book 
rinted on the first paper which has ever been made 
y straw alone ; containing a succinct but general 
account of the substances which have been used 
to describe events and convey ideas, from the 
= date to the invention aa a It is = 
e t, mt texture, whic 
the qualities Of the finest writing-peper fabricated 
| from rags.’ There are two errors here: the straw- 
paper of 1800 was not the first made, and was not 
equal to the finest rag-paper. The speculation 
failed, and yer as not been commercially 
profitable till within the last few years. There 
was a plan for economising by re-using waste 
rinted paper after the ink been extracted 
om it; and a poked fun at authors about 
| the matter: ‘The secret of extracting print from 
paper, and reducing volumes to threatens 
| cruelly the reputation of many a writer. As the 
| flimsiest performances will return most readily to 
| their original state, a drawback will be allowed to 
| gentlemen poets and lady novel-writers. Hot-press 
‘and wire-drawn are subject to a small duty. By 
| the new invention, books seem to run as great a 
| risk of being reduced to rags as the ‘authors of 
them.’ 

There is one thing which grandfather thought 
much about, but which is almost wholly forgotten 
amongst us now—lotteries. The state of excitement 

among the people for some weeks before the draw- 
| ing of the lotteries at Cooper’s Hall in London 
was amazing. Every lottery was in some sense a 
legalised cheat, a mode of getting money for state 
"bes or by 7 fone in prizes than was realised 
y the sale of tickets; but as every one thought 
that he might be the lucky winner of one of the 
— prizes, lotteries were immensely popular. 
e government let the contract to moneyed specu- 
lators at so much per ticket, and then the con- 
tractors charged a price according to the demand. 
The contractors knew just as well as modern 
advertisers how to give a peculiar twist to adver- 
tisements: ‘There should be an adequate addition 
to those useful vehicles the hackney-coaches ; since 
it so frequently oa that the least temporary 
attraction to one end of the town subjects the other 
to considerable inconvenience. is has been the 
case during the last fortnight ; as frequently not 
| a coach could be hired on any of the stands west 
of Temple Bar, so many being occupied in driving 
ito Pope’s Lottery-office, facing the Bank of = 
|land. But what a rattling through the street 
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be heard towards that office, when the public come 
to reflect that Monday morning next entitles the 
first-drawn ‘ticket to L.5000, that of the Thursday 
after to L.1000, that of the Monday following to 
L.20,000, ‘and that of the Thursday after to 
L.10,000!’ . And look at this sly bit of temptation : 
‘The boarding-school ladies in and about London 
ate determined not to be behindhand with the 
one at Greenwich; where Miss Wright and. a 
young lady who resided with her were so fortunate 
in the last lottery as to gain the L.10,000. by 

urchasing their tickets and shares at No. 16 

rnhill’ In one particular week, the price of 
undrawn tickets rose from L.16 to L.100, owing to 
the frantic demand arising out of this circumstance 
—that there was a 1L.20,000 prize still in the 
wheel, after nine-tenths of all the tickets had been 
drawn. 

The sort of betting or gambling spirit which 
lotteries fostered, shewed itself in ‘a multitude of 
different ways. We read: -‘ Policies have been 
undertaken at Lloyd’s, at a premium of twelve 
guineas, to return one hundred guineas in case 
preliminaries of are signed between France 
and Austria within two months ; and at a premium 
of twenty guineas in er nee ove are signed 
between France and England.’ Again : ‘ Policies 
were undertaken, for a premium of twenty-five 
guineas, to return one hundred in case there should 
not be a between land and France on or 
before a certain date.” Men did the oddest possible 

rs. ‘On Thursday last, a man 
ging to the Victwalling Office at Chatham, 
undertook, for a bet of twenty pounds, to roll a butt 
of water from Chatham to Gravesend in seven 
hours. He performed it in six hours twenty-three 
minutes ; distance eight miles, in whieh are three 
long and steep hills.’ Another man ‘ undertook to 
walk backwards with a weight of five pounds and 
a half i pt art hee ee teen 
he did it ; but we have mislaid the note as‘to the 
distance. Again; ‘A few days since, a Frenchman 
ned a bet of ten guineas by eating, at a house in 
ictadilly, twenty-two dozen, or two hundred and 
sixty-four, of the largest oysters, raw from the shell, 
which he swallowed within an hour; together 
with two bottles of sherry and three pounds of 
white bread’ 

*Catch ’em alive,” which we think a modern 
invention, was, it seems, known to grandfather. 
‘A few days ago, a shoemaker, in the neighbour- 
hood of East Smithfield, undertook, for the trifling 
wager of two —_ of beer, to clear a grocer’s sh 
of the flies. wig he placed oa iis beak a seat 
with treacle ; one he placed on his he nt one 
on each hand; then walking to and fro in the 
shop, he contrived a humming sound like that of a 
large fly. In the space of three minutes, the man’s 
head was entirely enveloped in a cloud of flies.’ 

Volunteers, we said in a former paragraph, 
existed in 1800 as in 1865; and they seem to have 
known equally well what hard rain is. ‘The cele- 
bration of the day on which His Majesty completed 
his sixty-second year, commenced with the grandest 
sight ever exhibited in Hyde Park. — At six o'clock 
in the morning, all the Volunteer corps in London 
and its immediate vicinity, to the number of twelve 
thousand, were under arms ; they assembled in the 
Park before eight. Notwithstanding the immense 
crowd of spectators, and their impatient curiosity, 


the ground was most excellently kept by the City 
Light Horse and the London ond Wedtaninabes 


Cavalry. His Majesty arrived at nine, attended by 
the royal princes and general officers. . Although it 
pou a torrent of rain the whole of the time, the 

ing continued, without even a greatcoat, equally 
exposed as his subjects. The evolutions ended 
about two. His Majesty and the princes returned 
to Buckingham House, and all the corps filed off, 
after having endured a most soaking rain for up- 
wards of eight hours.’ The Volunteers, too, had 
their shooting-matehes. Ona particular day, three 
hundred, and fifty men, from forty corps in and 
near London, met at Ranelagh, and fired at a cir- 
cular target ten inches in diameter. But at what 
distance? Just. ninety-siz yards; for those were 
the days of ‘ Brown Bess’; and even at that short 
distance, only eleven shots out of three hundred 
and fifty hit the target. 

That was the year when vaccination was intro- 
duced into the navy, by the government patronage 
of Dr Jenner; and when four hund seamen 
went to the opera, with most of the government 
clerks to do them honour; and when O’Brien 
the Irish giant was in his prime; and when a 
Miaulic Concert was held, in which twenty-six cats 
‘miau’d’ concerted music. 

In short, grandfather saw and heard many things 
in 1800 which would seem odd to us in 1865. The 
newspapers are the best exponents of these differ- 
ences ; and one of the most curious books on the 
subjeet is Mr Perigal’s cuttings from an immense 
number of old newspapers, collected a few years 
ago. We have purposely made our illustrations 
here refer mainly to London ; because comparisons 
between the present and the past may be thus 
more distinctly made. 


A RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


Twat title sounds like a contradiction in terms, 
does it not? Never mind; we write for all time; 
and future generations will see nothing incongruous 
about it, for people are already forgetting to moan 
out the conventional lamentations of fifteen or 
twenty years ago, that the flowers of English fancy 
had faded with the coaches ; and, indeed, any one 
who is familiar with the diaries and letters of our 
ancestors, can ascertain that these same coaches, 
around which such a halo of poesy has been 
thrown, were esteemed terribly hard and prosaic 
facts when they superseded the saddle and the 
pillion. The formation of roads gave a mortal 
shock to the fairies, and caused the conservatives of 
the period to groan sadly over the utilitarian ten- 
dencies of the age, asking why people could not be 
content with the bridle-paths and quagmires which 
had bemired and bewildered their fathers. Why 
must they take away all the danger, the uncertainty, 
which formed the principal charms of travelling? 

And so on, and so on, back, back, back; for 
when we feel depressed by the degeneracy of the 
age in which we live, we can always seek con- 
solation in the fact, that there never was a genera- 
tion in any country, at any period of the world’s 
history, which did not seem, to a respectable and 
fluctuating minority, far inferior to the generation 
before it. 

How are we to satisfy our craving for the 
romantic, unless we fly to the unknown; to the 
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past, to the future, to —— But where on earth 
am I getting to? I who avoided the tempting 
word esthetic, just now, lest I should break out of 
all bounds! Pardon ; much travelling by rail has 
made me meditative, and editors will not allow me 
my natural vent in essays ; nothing but tales suit. 
Pardon, pardon. 
At the age of twenty, I was a London clerk, 
. living with my mother, some twelve miles out of 
town, on the South-western line, and travelling 
backwards and forwards daily. I was a very good, 
quiet, and modest youth, fully appreciating the 
home-comforts which were provided for me, and 
not often envious of my more independent fellows, 
whose outgoings and incomings were watched by 
no maternal eye, To shew how regular were my 
habits, I can appeal to the accounts in my pocket- 
book of that my twentieth year. My salary I find 
was one hundred and twenty pounds, and my 
mother allowed me another hundred ; my railway 
season-ticket cost twenty-five pounds ; my clothes, 


boots, hats, and gloves, twenty-eight pounds’ four- | ; 


teen and sixpence ; tolls over Waterloo Bridge, one 
pound seven; general expenses, including news- 
papers and all amusements, thirty pounds eighteen 
shillings and‘sixpence. Thus, as I boarded, lodged, 
and got. my things washed at home, I positively 
sayed one hundred and thirty-four pounds that 
year, and that not from any strong passion of 
acquisitiveness, but simply because I was too 
modest, retiring, and regular in my habits to care 
for spending. I rose about seven, breakfasted at 
eight, got to the station by nine, to my office by 
ten, and returned by the 5.15 train to dinner. 
You might have set your watch by me. This 
propriety of conduct was all the more creditable 
because evil examples were rife around me ; indeed, 
I lived in the midst of a little colony of young men 
who went up to town every morning by the same 
train as myself, but whose return, alas! was not to 
be counted upon with a like regularity ; the twelve, 
or, as my good mother used to call it, with a 
shudder, the midnight train, being the one which 
too often brought their jaded, or sometimes, I much 
fear, their exhilarated bodies home. 

Amongst these dissipated clerks, lawyers, and 
merchants, the shocking practice of smoking tobaeco 
was very prevalent, forming a perpetual source. of 
contention between the railway company and its 
most regular customers; the latter demanding, the 
former refusing to supply special smoking-carriages, 
war was declared. ‘ Very well,’ said the travellers ; 
‘then we will smoke in the others.’ ‘If you do, 
we will have you up before the magistrates, and 
fined,’ replied the company. ‘Catch us,’ rejoined 
the travellers. 

This was a difficult thing to do. 


The train was 
an express, which did not stop between our station 


and Waterloo; the smokers filled ‘two or three 
carriages, lit their cigars and pipes as .the train 
| left the station, and extinguished them just before 
the guard came round to look at the tickets. 
Occasionally, indeed, a spy, paid or amateur—a 
cantankerous drysalter was very zealous in the 
work—managed to secure a seat amongst the by- 


law breakers, and bring one or two of them to 
justice ; so, to insure themselves against the con- 
sequent fines, they formed themselves .into an 
Association, and subscribed to a fund which was 
applied to the payment of the ‘penalty inflicted 
upon any unfortunate and persecuted member. 

When I tell you that the cantankerous drysalter, 
the secretary of the Anti-music-and-dancing Society, 
and myself, were the only habitual masculine 
travellers by the 9 A.M. train who were not mem- 
bers of that Association, you will have some sort of 
— of what a good young man I must have 

en. 

I was 207, old, and had been spinning daily 
to town and back, like a human boomerang, for 
month, when on entering, as usual, one of the 
forward carriages (the smokers always took the 
last joints of the train’s tail), I found that the far- 
back corner was occupied by a young lady. Now, 
at that time, I was subject to a most extraordinary 
sensation, compounded of attraction, repulsion, 
admiration, dread, and a dozen other contradi 
sentiments, on coming into contiguity with any- 
thing like a pretty face, with a soft complexion, 
in a becoming bonnet. I cannot be iently 
thankful that this susceptibility wore out before 
the era of untidy hair and hats. .What would 
have happened to me, had this present divinii 
been got up in the killing style now in vogue, 
eannot. tell. icion points.towards. Hanwell. 
But her dress. was as denmmre as her face, which 
was bent over a book resting on her lap; a parasol 
lay on the seat opposite; and by her side was a 
portfolio, which might contain drawings.or music, 
perhaps both. She did not appear to observe my 
entrance—intrusion, I almost felt it—and I seated 
myself at the furthest end from her, feeling as if 
the pendulum which should have regulated my 
internal economy had been taken off, setting my 
heart beating away like the af of a time- 
piece under similar circumstances. .1 was sei 
with a deep misanthropy, detesting the possible 
fellow-creature who might enter the carriage; but 
when the train moved out of the station without 
any one having earned my hate, I experienced a 
total revolution of feeling, and devoutly wished that 
there was at least a third person present to dissipate 
the painfully-strong emotions whi me. 
It was a decided case-of love at first sight, a thi 
of whose existence some sceptics doubt. ..Moles ! 
Why, I age I qui vous parle have at the early 
period of life now treated of fallen in love at first 
sight with half-a-dozen different beauties in church 
on a8 many consecutive Sundays. .But this was 
an acute attack, and the dear was as i as 
a live shell of the effect she was producing. She 
mad he, Dens ant Gens: 98, looked out of her 
window, glanced past me out of mine; and I 
might have been invisible, or eighty, or a brown- 
pa P ergerucys heron she took of me. It is 
Ww t horses, elephants, and young ladies are 
not aware of their . Why, if she had chosen 
to drop her parasol out af window, and had turned 
to me with a, ‘Would you oblige me by picki 
that up?’ it is my belief that I should have 
precipitated myself, and deemed the opportunity 
a favour. 

That was one i not the least rational either, 
that whirled through my brain amidst a host of 
others, the most maddening of which was, how 
nice it would be if we were a newly-married couple 
starting on our honeymoon! 
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that afternoon, I saw my companion of the mornin 
fluttering into a carriage, up to which I rushed ; 
there was oe Pee Tt —— I ge sa oto 
opposite to her. i in in day ‘ 
in I handed her out of carriage. One 
thought spoiled my dinner, and kept me awake 
that night ; had that been an exceptional day? did 
she always intend to go and return by my trains? 
or was she generally later in the m , and 
earlier in the afternoon? Alas! for my she 
roved to be as regular as myself; twice a day I 
ed for five-and-twenty minutes in her presence, 
with my brain simmering and my heart stewing— 
fifty minutes out of every twenty-four hours! If 
I had been jerked beef, it would have softened me; 
being lamb-like, I was done to rags. 

Who was she? What was she? Why did she go 
up to London every day alone, with a portfolio? 

as she a pupil, a , or some sort of pro- 
fessional? A respectable middle- person, who 
might have been either a dowdy lady or a superior 
housekeeper, met her at the Aitham Station every 
evening; but no one ever came to escort her in 
London. 

The carriages in the forward or anti-tobacco 
portion of the morning-train were but little fre- 
quented, and we constantly rode up alone ; when 
we had company, it was generally either the cantan- 
kerous drysalter, or the secretary of the Anti- 
music-and-dancing Society, though occasionally 
the party was increased by some early Aitham lady, 
bent on a good day’s shopping; but the ten and 
eleven o'clock trains were the ones principally 
patronised by the general public. 

On entering the carriage where she sat on the 
fifth morning, I raised my hat, and durst not look 
towards her again after so rash an act, but sat with 
my head out of window, blushing, biting my lips, 
and repenting my temerity, all the way up to town. 
However, having once commenced saluting her, I 
could not well leave off, so I continued a practice 
which ought to be universal, whenever we enter a 

iage where there are ladies, receiving in return 

a smile and inclination of the head. now my 
sensations were doubled ; two greetings and two 
handings out of the iage per diem—that was 
my allowance of poison. e respectable middle- 
person evidently noticed that I continually 
came down with her charge, for I caught her 
looking at me — intently once or twice, but 
apparently she ‘Warranted not to bite’ on 
my youthful features, for nothing came of her 
inspection. I was harmless indeed, for at the end 
of three weeks I had not exchanged the most trivial 


ig | emerge, 


remark with the object of my affections, much as I 
are to get upon ing-terms. Summon what 
resolution I might, 1 could not make up my mind 
to address her. Suppose she should stare and turn 
away, or snub me in some other manner instinc- 
tive to the unprotected female, while the floor of 
the carriage obstinately refused to open! I durst not 
risk it. I could draw her into conversation in the 
first instance, without directly addressing her, 
that would be the thing, and I endeavoured to 
accomplish this by attacking third parties sitting 
next her, —s. for an opportunity of pony yee to 
her opinion in the heat of discussion, but I no 
luck. I tried the cantankerous drysalter, who 
evidently hated me for being younger and better- 
looking than himself, and not giving him a chance 
of prosecuting me. I attacked the secretary, who 
was pl in a tract, from which he refused to 
ough he smiled urbanely, and offered me 
acopy. I shifted the sex, and sought one morning 
to fraternise with an elderly lady of most benevo- 
lent countenance, who, to my horror, drew out a 
trumpet, and fixed it in her ear, observing: 
‘I beg your on; I am rather hard of hear- 
ing ;’ and I to shout down the instrument 
at the top pitch of my voice: ‘I don’t think the 
day will Tost,’ and (for she kept me at it 
other equally imbecile observations, which ca 

my charmer to smile—but at me, I fear, not 
with me. 

ye I Pay came to be on — 
with my fair travelling-companion was 
accidental. I was p oaearA to her vod 
morning, I with my back to the engine, she faci 
me, and the train was rushing along at a 
when suddenly we heard three p oa quick 
whistles, terminating in a prolonged scream, and 
the carriages jumped and bum in a manner 
which shewed that the breaks been applied. 
Then there was a violent jerk, and the lov of 
her sex was shot into my arms, her exquisite fore- 
head striking my nose with a violence which 
caused it to bleed. She was so frightened, that 
she — to me while I opened the door and got 
her out, for I knew that another train behind us 
was due in a few minutes, and did not see the 
advisability of ‘sitting still,’ as ‘a Railway 
Director’ recommends, to be run into. The scene 
was one of considerable confusion ; the speed of the 
train had been slackened in time to prevent any 
very serious accident ; but bruised faces and con- 
ae ae ps ——— am you terns 1 

id, from the appearance of the passengers 
on the bank, a general pugilistic encounter 
had taken place. 

‘ Are you hurt?’ I asked. 

‘Not at all,’ she replied ; and the ice was broken. 
We talked of the accident which had happened ; of 
how it might have been prevented ; of how serious 
the consequences had almost been ; of what results 
would have arisen from the train behind catching 
us up at the moment of collision ; of the safest 
of the train to undergo accidents in, and the wisest 
course to pursue in moments of peril; of bursting 
boilers, landslips, runnings off lines and breakings 
= ones < Se See aa os 
=. e talked till the line was cleared, and 
all the —- to London, to the very door of the 
a though hecanians chewueh det cian 

ought that a @ WO upset by 
the fear and pero yp go home pot we than 
usual; but no; I found her at the station that 
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evening getting into the 5.15 as usual. ‘I ho 
you feeentneed from this morning’s shock PT 
said immediately. 

‘Nearly,’ she replied. ‘I am sorry to see that 
your nose is swollen.’ 

And at it we went again. 

It would have been rude not to have spoken on 
the following morning, but indeed I felt no diffi- 
culty about the matter now; and from that day we 
conversed as freely and comfortably as possible, I 
growing more hopelessly in love than ever, as I 
found that the mental qualities of my charmer 
were as attractive as her physical beauties. Lively, 
natural, frank as she was, I could not find out her 
name or anything about her. She always encour- 
aged me to talk about myself, and professed an 
interest in my affairs and prospects—for we got 
very friendly, quite thick enough for that—but 
she did -not reciprocate, and I delayed asking her 
point-blank until I could summon courage to 
make a declaration of love, when, if it met with a 
favourable reception, I intended to say: ‘ 
what name may I engrave upon my heart?’ or 
words to that effect. 

I saw her for the first time in April, and met 
her almost daily till the twenty-ninth of October, 
on the ing of which memorable day I at last 
iosined ‘ooiediiing about her, though not in the 
way I had 

‘You will find it very cold travelling backwards 
and forwards in the winter,’ I observed, apropos of 
the waning season. 

‘Oh, T shall be in a warmer country than this 
before then,’ she replied. 

‘ France ¢” 

‘No; Spain. Iam going out to Edward, now 


my education is finished, and I am old enough to 
be ied.’ 


married. 
‘Edward ?’ I cried. ’ ‘ 
‘Yes,’ she said, wong ye that in the 


course of our intimacy become acquainted 
with her story, and quite unaware of her own 
unintentional reticence about herself ; ‘ you know, 
my guardian, the kind benefactor who wished me 
to finish my education in England before I became 
—before I rejoined him.’ And she blushed. 

Pangs of doubt and jealousy nearly stifled me ; 
I was on the point of ing my undying wor- 
ship of the ground she walked on, and lear 
the certainty of the worst, when the train pores 
mo a rarer ‘I shall miss you very 
much !’ 

‘And I shall often think of you,’ she frankly 
replied. ‘I hope we shall meet again some day.’ 
And she gave me her hand. 

What did that action signify? What did her 
words mean? Was this a leave-taking? Alas! 
yes. She returned not by the 5.15 that evening, 
nor did I see her on the following morning, nor 
on the next, nor ever again. 

Some reader may have noticed the following 
advertisement in the second coltmn of the Times 
tor November 23, 184-: 


‘PortFOoL10.—The young lady who rode daily 
for siz months from Aitham to London is IMPLORED 
to communicate with her heart-broken \ 
Can he hope? Who and what is Edward ?’ 

I inserted that advertisement, to which I never 
received any answer, and which probably never 
reached the eyes for which it was intended. 

The image of that lovely girl is still fresh, the 


tones of her voice young in my memory; but what 
her name was—how ‘Edward’ came to be her 
guardian—why he lived in Spain—and whether 
she was, as her words seemed to imply, in training 
for his wife, I know no more than the reader. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE 


I suppose there is nothing of which men who have 
had no personal experience of the matter talk so 
glibly, and are yet so Grosly ignorant, as University 
ife. To some, ‘College’ (as they term it) seems 
an exclusive and delicate training-place for scholars 
and classical dilettanti; to others, a mere three 
ag lounge for the aristocratic or the wealthy. 
or has any communication upon the subject from 
those within been heretofore vouchsafed, such as 
would give any broad idea to those without of the 
system pursued by Alma Mater, and of the sort of 
material—from the Heads of Houses to the Under- 
uates—with which she has to deal. Hand- 
describing the course of study are plentiful 
enough; and, on the other hand, works of the 
imagination, purporting to describe university 
manners, appear in three volumes with every pub- 
lishing season ; but the former are bald, and only 
satisfy the mere fact-hunter; while the latter are 
always subjective, and portray, indeed, the scenes 
intended to be descri with more or less of 
fidelity, but with the tinge upon them of the 
author’s own peculiar views. Nor does a landscape 
vary when seen through coloured glasses more than 
does University Life when described by the reading- 
man, the idler, the man of vigour and physical 
force, and the littérateur, ively—all of whom 
have tried their hands (and most of them their 
*prentice hands) upon the same canvas. 

Up to the time, in short, of the ap ce of 
these Sketches of idge,* No information might 
have been the answer to all inquirers at 
Mudie’s i the tone of thought and 
manner of life at either university. The thing 
has been at last accomplished by one who has 
the courage to call himself a Don, but who has, 
at the same time, the faculty of emancipating 
himself upon occasion from that most em i 

ition. We take it for granted that he has 
earning ; we are certain that he has perception, 
common-sense, and humour. When our Don 
begins by telling us that the world may be divided 
into two classes—Those who have, and those who 
have not, received a university education—we have 
some doubt about this last faculty, for there is 
scarcely any bounds to the Priggiam of the Don 


roper ; but when he to even that 
Limit by reminding us that ‘ they, $05 [waning the 
latter], are God’s creatures,’ we fi we are in 
safe hands. As a répertoire, indeed, of good sayings, 
independent of its more serious excellences, we 
have not come across the equal of this little volume 
for some time; and as they are all the author's 
own, or else emanate from the place it is his 
mission to describe, the silly notion of University, 
or at all events of Cambridge Combination Rooms 
being dull and witless, will be henceforth elimin- 
ated, we hope, from the po: mind. ‘I think it 
is a pity, says our humorist, ‘that more — do 
not emanate from the great focus of intellectual life + 


sSottes cxphie, Baben Leteee 
e ry can only be apprecia‘ ose who 
have heard such expressions as that ptt fe above, 
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in England, to clear up some of the dark places of 
the land. Beeause—perhaps from no fault of 
theirs—they have not sat at the feast, is that a 
reason for grudging them the crumbs that fall from 
our table? Undignified as it may appear, I would 
rather invite them to come and edified, . I 
would lift a corner of the veil which hangs over 
our venerable courts, and covers from the profane 
eye the sacred mysteries of the learned. I would 
admit the “outside barbarians,” as our Chinese 
friends call us, at least to the gallery, though they 
are Ja ema from the stage where we act our parts 
in life. 

In the first place, our Don treats of the raw 
material with which our universities have to deal; 
lads of eighteen or so, ‘full of animal spirits, 
thoroughly good fellows, and intensely and incred- 
ibly ignorant’ This is not flattering to the great 

ublic schools, from which hay have mainly 

erived their education, but it is true. We do not 
say that these boys have not that something said to 
be better than knowledge, for the acquisition of 
which their parents and ians have paid L.150 
and upwards per annum for the last three or four 
years,” but knowledge in the sense of information 
they do not possess. Of history, of biography, of 
the literature of their own country, of geography, of 
foreign tongues, in short, of aught but Latin and 
Greek, they have learned nothing whatever; and 
even these last the great majority have picked up 
like parrots, to be Gweee’ and forgotten (with the 
exception of some stock quotations) with disuse. 
Yet there are few persons in England, it seems, 
who can afford to do otherwise, that wish their 
sons, having completed this first stage of education, 
to begin practical life, to at once ‘embrace’ (as the 
saying is) the church, the law, or medicine, and 
still less the high stool of commerce; on’the con- 
trary, like the quack who protested he would have 
cured his patient if he would have only taken 
more bread-pills, they send these school-boys to 
continue the self-same Greek and Latin system— 
varied by a little mathematics—at the university. 
The notion that this sort of training ‘teaches a 
man how to educate himself’ may be true with 
respect to one man perhaps out of every : 
but, as a general rule, grown-up individuals do 
not want to educate themselves, and especially 
after ten years of compulsory opening, Our 
Don is very honest and straightforward about 
this matter. ‘Nobody comes to the University in 
order to learn. If that is too strong a statement, I 
may at least say that no one comes with a view 
to learning chiefly. I remember a rash youth who 
stated to his friends that he was studying mathe- 
matics with a view to improving his mind. It 
became a standard joke against him ever after- 
wards. The ordi Le migy ma considered it as 
equivalent to a confession of idiocy. It savoured of 
priggishness to proclaim a wish for mental improve- 
ment ; but to think of securing that object by means 
of mathematical study, was almost incredible folly. 
Indeed, it is perfectly obvious that nothing can 
be more absurd than to make five hundred young 
men (about the annual number of freshmen) give 
up three years to reading classics or mathematics 


used with the utmost calmness by dwellers at Oxford or 
Cambridge, in ing of those respectable university 
towns, and as y assented to by their hearers. 

* This expensive article is sold under various titles, 
being patented in some half-dozen different localities, but 
its generic title is ‘The Tone.’ 


for their own sake, Perhaps fifty of them may be 
improved by such a discipline. As for the remain- 
der, nothing but custom could uade ts or 
sons that the best use to be iain oF the years 
after eighteen is to make ignorant youths into 
third-rate classics and mathematicians—especially 
as they are immediately to forget all about it. The 
“gymnastic” theory, as applied to those below the 
first-class, is a mere farce. If our only inducement 
was the knowledge which we have to communicate, 
we should have to offer a more varied bill of fare. 
Fortunately, we have a many others, and we 
are able to go on quietly with our two old-estab- 
lished dishes, just as a public-house in beautiful 
scenery can attract visitors, though the only variety 
in dinner is, that they eat up one side of the sheep 
and down the other. If any one doubts this, he 
may ask himself whether he would recommend a 
stupid lad of eighteen, living in London, who 
was to enter a profession three years hence, to 
pe the intervening time in attending third-rate 
ectures on Greek and Latin. If he would, the 
lad ‘would, I think, be stupid indeed to take his 
advice.’ 

This is the first time, to our knowledge, that this 
case has been put fairly. Young men go to the 
university for various reasons: for polish, for social 
position, and ‘good connections;’ it is the high 
road, and almost the only road, to the church. 
Moreover, there are really great prizes to be gained 
at Oxford and Cambridge, me a large number 
of unde uates have an ambition that way, 
although comparatively few succeed. ‘A Fellow- 
ship may be reckoned as worth L.2500 on an 
apnea. The prospect of taking pupils or winning 
a professorship may be calculated as worth at least 
a8 much more... It may thus be said that a man 
who can secure a high place in either of our two 
es Triposes wins at least L.5000 in money, 

ides an amount of glory of which it is ‘difficult 
to make an accurate valuation. ‘ This, mercantile 
view of the transaction is not, a very - dignified 
one; but, after all, it is a creditable one to 
the University. We can’t make a better use of 
our endowments than in making them prizes 
for learning: and all our late reforms have tended 
to render them more available for the purpose. 
The removal of the various restrictions upon our 
foundations has thrown continually larger prizes 
into the market. The price of unde uates 
has risen fearfully, as a tutor complained to 
me. He used to be able to buy a very fair scholar 
for fifty pounds, given in the form of an open 
exhibition. The other colleges have taken to out- 
bidding him. Fifty pounds will now hardly buy a 
senior optime; a probable wrangler turns up his 
nose at anything under seventy, besides rooms and 
Of the dergraduate 1d,. perh half 

e unde uate wor thaps one- 

desire either honour or reward, se to in” for 
what is to be got accordingly ; and of those who 
do their best, but do not derive any material 
advantage from their studies, it is said that they 
have learned to educate themselves. The Poll, or 
ordinary-d men—that is, half the whole under- 

uate —have acquired next to nothing in 
the way of learning ; but then they have got all 
they expected in other ways. The reading-men 
who have succeeded, have, of course, ‘learned 
to educate themselves,’ in common with their 
less fortunate brethren ; but we do not know that 
they do it ; their task as tutors or lecturers being 
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generally to educate other people. ‘When house 
and vac, flea gone and spent, then learning is most 
excellent,’ says the proverb ; boa we. under- 
stand, that it is but a pis aller after all ; and really, 
those unfortunates who have missed their solid 
pudding, and only obtained their proxime accesse- 
runts in thé way of praise, can scarcely be satisfied 
with this shibboleth of ‘having learned how to 
educate themselves.’ Our Don puts it very neatly : 


- To have been in love with some women is, we are 


told, to have received a liberal education ; though 
love may not lead to marriage. A three years’ 
flirtation with mathematics is supposed to produce 
the same effect. We may never meet them again, 
or meet them only to pass scrupulously by on the 
other side. But our minds have been strengthened 
and prepared for dealing with other subjects.’ 

It may be so, and, upon the whole, we are inclined 
to think it is so; but are these mental gymnastics 
worth the time and money spent upon them, after 
all? ‘They sti en t e esate ri 
just as lifting weights and jumping bars strengthen 
the pales But what te wit has to Tpehd 
upon thews and muscles for daily bread can afford 
such, a ‘protracted rehearsal’? en, as for the 
much laxger portion of undergraduates who have 
no ‘intellectual faculties’ to speak of, could they 
not have been doing something a little more profit- 
able, or, at all events, less expensive? For those 
who take to the university educational system 
kindly, and reach the top of the tree, ‘I fully 
believe,’ says our author, “this intellectual training 
to be excellent, though,’ he goes on to admit, ‘ even 
for them it would, but for the endowments, be 
rather an expensive luxury. It is rather a severe 
tax upon any’man’s time and brains to spend three 

recious years, not in learning something, but in 
earning to learn something. I repeat, however, 
for those who become really proficient, I believe 
the polish attained to be worth the trouble of 
attaining it.’ 

With those who have ‘learned to learn some- 
thing,’ but do not get to ‘the top of the tree,’ this 
book does not concern itself, except so far as it 
bemoans the condition of schoolmasters, the pro- 
fession in which the said persons are commonly 
found; it treats only of the Dons—who_ have 
attained the summit of their ambition—and of the 
Poll-men, who have no ambition whatever. The 
ignorance of this latter class seems sometimes to be 
literally stupendous, and their stupidity unnatural 
and weird. ‘I can believe,’ says our Don, ‘in any 
degree of mental perplexity on the part of the 
victims to examination. I remember a youth who 
beat the story about Moses and the whale by an 
assertion that Jonah’s gourd spoke to him and 
reproved him, I believe a story to be authentic 
which recounts an unpublished addition to’ the 


parable of the Good Samaritan. After repeating 

the Samaritan’s saying to the innkeeper: “ When 

I come again I will repay thee,” the unlucky ex- 
i added 


aminee : “This he said, knowing that he 
should see his face no more.” The commonest 
examination stories conform to this. type. They 
are simaply, SPDgS jumblements of indiges cee 
fragments in the memory. are, how- 
to a i refined descrip- 
A youth whom I once examined 
informed me that St John’s Gospel was distin- 

ished by a tone of fervent piety, “in which the 


other Evangelists were totally wanting.”’ 
The parasan, however, is not necessarily stupid 


about the ordinary affairs of life; like Mr Foker, 
he may not be clever, but partial friends are often 
justified in calling him downy. ‘I remember a 
youth, distinguished rather on the river than in 
examinations, who astonished us on one occasion by 
developing hitherto unknown faculties. One Jones, 
remarkable chiefly for propriety in dress, had invited 
him to celebrate one of his athletic victories by the 
usual supper. At a late hour, the guest rose to 
return thanks. ‘Some men,” he began, with a 
drunken affectation of wisdom, “ have both brains 
and muscles,” pointing with a graceful’ bow to a 
neighbour; “some have no muscles, but brains, 
like Smith ””—Smith being a diminutive but highly- 
sagacious cockswain—“ some have no brains, but 
muscles, like me; and some,” turning suddenly 
upon our host, “have no brains or muscles, but 
collars, like Jones.”’ The boating-man is perhaps 
the most favourable specimen of the whole class of 
unde: uates who do not read. ‘He resides at 
the University for, say eight hundred days, 
excluding Sundays and vacations: Of these, he 
wee seven hundred and ninety on the river, and 

ing nine of the rémainder he is‘laid up with 
a strain caused by his exertions. The remainin 
day, which he wastes in lionising his mother an 
sisters, he’ will regret as long as he lives.’ The 
sphere of thought, adds our author, of the boating- 
man is somewhat limited; but he isa very good 
fellow, and forms excellent raw material ‘ for 
country parsons, or for any other profession’ where 
much thinking power is not required” In this 
piece of satire, the opinion of ‘the resident body’ 
at Oxford and Cambridge regarding their’ brethren 
who have taken livings is pretty accurately ex- 
pressed. 

But after all, our Don is very fair: if he smites 
Alma Mater on one cheek, as regards her poll- 
men, he smites her also on the other, as regards 
her authorities, albeit he is one of them himself. 
‘The toad of country newspapers, which probably 
sported in the waters where Adam bathed his 
sturdy limbs (I saa ped to be the correct 
expression), and has passed the intervening years 
the block of coal, is moulded by the ins and outs 
of his own ‘particular cranny. It may be im 
to draw an elaborate parallel between todd eal 
Dons, further than to remark, that with ‘an unpro- 
mising exterior they both sometimes bear a precious 
jewel in their’heads; but I certainly never hear of 
the toad whose toes have grown long, and whose 
mouth has been closed by a prolonged sojourn in 
the rock, without thinking of some of my Univer- 
sity friends. They, like the toad, have absorbed a 
certain local colouring ; some of their faculties have 
become ‘cramped from long disuse; and as the 
shape of the toad’s domicile might be inferred from 
an inspection of his person, so I fancy that I can 
distinguish in some men not only the University 
but even the particular college to which they have 
belonged. In one figure I can distinctly trace the 
marks left by a chapel of pure medieval architec- 
ture ; in another I can make out the influence of 
a lawn admirably adapted for croquet ; and with- 
out being hypercritical, the contour of a third 
speaks to me with irresistible force of a certain 
excellent college kitchen and cellar’ 

The Heads of Houses are supposed by the 
uninitiated to be the most celebrated men of 
whom their respective colleges can boast; it is 
perhaps even imagined that a man is made 
‘President,’ or ‘Master? or ‘ Warden,’ on account 


io 
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jobbing ; ‘If I can’t get it m 
? 


of his merits. The fact is, however, that when 
a vacancy takes place there is a deal of 
this time,’ 
says ‘I will vote for B, who is in delicate 
health, that my chance may come round again 
the sooner ;’ or, ‘I will vote for C upon the 
und ing that he will appoint me Tutor.’ 
Some dozen or twenty gentlemen meet to elect to 
one of' the most desirable offices in land, ‘If 
they were appointing a fellow or a scholar, they 
would choose him with the most scrupulous fair- 
ness. They would attend to no earthly considera- 
tion except his distinction in the appointed exami- 
nations. But in election of a Master they have no 
sense of msibility whatever ; they think no 
more of his for the place than a Lord Chan- 
cellor thinks of the fitness of a candidate for a clerk- 
ship in the House of Lords, or a patron of the fitness 
of his son for a living; and, indeed, it would be 


Da peed, on he 


) ora small body of men, most of 
them intimately known to each other, to select one 
of their number to a post which imposes next to 
no duties, and confers considerable advan’ is 
obviously an invidious task. The i are 
said to have an unpleasant time of it in electing 
the pope ; and I doubt whether they are filling up 
a more desirable office. The , we all know, 
leads a happy life ; he drinks the best of Rhenish 
wine, and only suffers from the evils of enforced 
celibacy. The more fortunate head of a house 
uires on his election not merely additional 
facilities for the cultivation of a cellar of 

wine, but he has the privilege, and almost the du 
of taking a wife.’ Our author is shocked to find, 
with respect to these solemn and almost sacred 
that there are rash reformers who have 


to pro the ‘ exploitation,’ or, as they 
coarsely sues it, the utilisation of Mastershipe— 
‘a word o Sarady Aap om ad 
Notwi i this banter, let it not be 
su that our author is one who wishes our 
system to be 


learning itself. We thus prefer not the studies 
which are most useful, but those which afford the 
best tests of merit. e old examinations have 
been carefully and elaborately worked into a 
system by long-continued efforts of our ablest 
teachers. They now afford a most delicate and 
scrupulously fair test of the merits of rival candi- 
dates. It is one, moreover, of which the nature is 
wenely ised in every school in the country. 

ithout becomi too technical, I could not 
explain all the difficulties ; but it is obvious that 
there would be great difficulties in introducing any 
new-fangled test in its place. In classics and 
mathematics, in short, we believe that we have 
the best and most widely-known race-course for 
rival candidates to run. It is long, and hard, and 
perfectly fair, and by long a we can tell 
to a nicety who has won by how much. It 
is a matter of secon importance to decide 
whether it is the best course to develop all the 
powers of the competitors. But it is very easy to 
construct a supplementary theory to prove that it 
yn Bie tary Hig Borg Hi Sater bat 
improvement o; rning is not the main obj t 
the inoidental, result, of owr system’ In those 
italicised words oe t= it seems to us, the whole 
gist of the matter. en independent of the infor- 
mation it affords co i bridge life, this 
little book deserves a welcome from all who admire 
sound sense and genuine humour. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ &c. 
CHAPTER XXVIL.—IN THE CUTTER. 


Upon the same morning that the two ladies 
started on the expedition above described, Mr 
Stevens took his departure for the same place in 
the coast-guard cutter, but several hours earlier. 
The cutter was on its return to Marmouth, and it 
was arranged by the lieutenant that his guest should 
be disembarked in Mermaid Bay, where the Cavern 
was situated, as near the time of low tide as might 
be, there to remain re ey See 
other person in default of her, acquainted with the 


he | short-cut homeward, should join him. To return 


rofit must know how 
m the corn; and if 


to Lucky Bay, or even Sandby, by the cliff-top was 
a very long round (including the whole of the walk 
aay: wi Aaggemove and gies the — 
; @ sea-passage, of course, was longer 
still, Moreover, the boat could seldom come m ad 
the shore in consequence of the reefs and rocks. 
bee ap nary had a —— for her vo 
ani ong at a great pace, all on one side, as 
is the mannér of such iling craft, and shewing 
her very keel to the sun, as a flirt shews her ankle. 
Nor, I regret to say, was Mr Stevens sea-sick. 
Upon that churning sea, with its patent double 
action dl Gees cond 401, Sie taiek tare would 
have lost both heart and stomach, this gentleman 
sat as unmoved as though he possessed neither, and 
the land with a lent him by the 
in. Was it not well tood that he was 
there to see the beauties of nature, the conforma- 
tion of the chalk-cliffs, and the in ing habits 
of the sea-fowl? The crew had orders to give him 
the fullest information, and to afford him the best 
opportunities of observing whatever was most 
curious. Under these circumstances, they were 
rather i as they approached the cliffs 
beneath outh Beacon, which are notoriously 


h 
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the finest on the south coast, that Mr Stevens 
seemed to take but little interest in them, and, on 
the contrary, expressed a wish that the cutter 
should at that very point make a circuit round the 
Dutchwoman, an isolated rock of considerable size, 
but no great beauty. 

True, it was peopled by legions of sea-birds, 
whose proceedings were most varied and extra- 
ordinary ; some of the whitest, like undergraduates 
in their anes just returned from chapel to 
an unfinished wine-party, seemed never to be 
able sufficiently to express their satisfaction, 
as Mr Stevens and his friend drew near; others, 
on the contrary, with uplifted beak and wing, 
gave utterance to the most vigorous protests 
against such an infringement of the laws of tres- 
pass ; the island was theirs, they contended, ‘ theirs, 
theirs, theirs’ and even the water within forty 
fathoms of the place was private property ; ‘it was 
shameful, it was di ul, and no bird worthy of 
the name of Larus Marinus should put up with it for 
a moment. Some of these feathered sticklers for 
their rights so grievously exhausted themselves by 
their deprecatory statements, that they had to 
retire a while apart into certain holes of the rock 
for rest, or to partake, perhaps, of some marine 
medicament for the recovery of the voice, and in 
the meantime confined themselves to scrutinising 
the with suspicion, and shaking their 
heads. The young people, who presented the 
a ce of solid thistledown—little round balls 
of feathers—exhibited in their tremulous flappers, 
in their straining necks, and in their gaping mouths, 
such astonishment as only the young are capable 
of. The solemn guillemots sat all of a row upon 
the ledges, coming to no decision upon the matter 
whatever, but like the noblesse in revolution-time, 
gradually increased by new accessions to their con- 
clave, until the space grew insufficient for them, 
and the original members were toppled off i 
feebly. As for the cormorants, they never 
a oa their baa headers, - after the 
other, like patriots who, perceivi eir native 
soil is thok t be violated by the foot of the foe, 
determine that there is nothing for it but suicide. 

The foot of no foe, however, not even that of a 
bird-catcher, had ever been placed upon the brawn 
shoulders of the Dutchwoman ; sheer and smoo 
she rose for many a yard from the deep blue sea, 
before the jutting ledges commenced which led like 
inverted stairs to + or of the rock, upon which 

Ww some scanty . es perhaps, ere 
the island had been divorced a oe ga 
four-footed creature might have on it; 
but henceforward, while the world lasted, neither 
sheep nor kine would crop a mouthful there. The 
cliffs, too, were m with samphire, doomed to 

w there unpickled to the end of time ; otherwise, 

e mighty rock was without a trace of vegetation, 
and in its inaccessible isolation looked unspeakably 
stern and lone. 

‘There’s just as many birds, sir, in those cliffs 
yonder, and they are as steep as this, and three 
times as high,’ observed the ieee who had had 
a S the a heens bette ‘lente rey 4. 

e Vo ome any 
more Becist te wipialid islands, of which there 
was quite an i yet to come. 

‘I know it, replied Mr Stevens quietly ; ‘we 
will keep in-shore for the future; but I can see 
the Beacon cliffs very well from here, through your 
telescope.’ 


in. 


‘Do you see a very steep lace, just under the 
Beacon, sir—for I can’t myself without the glass— 
where the chalk projects all the way down so as to 
form a sort of shoot i} 

Mr Stevens, as it so begpenti, was attentively 
regarding the very spot thus indicated, but he 
replied carelessly that all the cliffs seemed much 
alike to him. 

‘Nay, but the place I mean is steeper than most,’ 
persisted the cockswain, ‘and, as it seems to me, 
who lost a friend there, like one great grave-stone. 
He was pushed over the top Wy a smuggler chap: a 
murdered man, sir. If you’ll hand me my glass, 
I'll find the place out for you in a moment—— 
Why, bless my soul, sir, you’ve dropped it in the 
water ; it’s one of Dolland’s best—a -guinea 
ee a the devil am I to look to for making it 
good ?” 

‘To me, returned Mr Stevens coolly, producing 
a well-stuffed leather purse. ‘It was exceedingly 
careless of me; but that cormorant came up so close 
to me from his long dive, that he startled me out 
of my senses. You shall be no loser, my man; 
and while I am paying my debts, let me add a 
couple of sovereigns, that my friends here may 
have the wherewithal to drink my health at 
Marmouth. I can scarcely make myself heard: 
what an infernal noise and clangour these birds 
do make !’ 

‘Yes, sir; I am sure if we could have made 
them quiet, we should have done it for you, a most 
liberal gentleman, I’m sure ; but they do say the 
laughing-gulls only give themselves one hour's rest 
in the twenty-four, and, for my part, I’ve never had 
the luck to hit it; and they ’re just as noisy yonder 
on the mainland as they are here.’ 

‘Well, then, let’s give ’em a wide berth for the 
present, for they have fairly dazed me with their 
clamour,’ replied the stranger: ‘the colony does 
not extend much beyond the Beacon Head, I 
believe,’ 

‘No, sir; they’re very partial in their breeding 
haunts. If I steer out to sea for the next five 
minutes, and keep well off the headland, you will 
be no more annoyed by their chattering. If it 
wasn’t for their young uns, one would think that 
all was females.’ 

ether the ear of Mr Stevens was really so 
delicate as to suffer froma the dissonance of sea-fowl 
or not, it was clear that he was seriously annoyed 
by something. He lay back in the stern-sheets, 
frowning heavily, and without speaking, and ever 
and anon he shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
looked back through his fingers, as through a closed 
visor, at the long white line of cliffs the cutter was 
fast leaving behind it. ; 

Thus he remained lost in his own meditations, 
and only dreamily conscious of where he was, or 
what people about him were saying, when sudden] 
the cockswain nudged him: ‘Do you see thiswpeck 
of white, sir, yonder ?” 

‘No, no!’ cried Mr Stevens, leaping to his feet 
as though he were on dry land, and thereby near] 


par, [rayne ‘it’s a Keep her out, 
say.— your pardon,’ added he, perceiving that 
they were by this time far out to sea ; ‘you startled 
me from an ugly dream. What was it you were 
saying ?’ 

‘I merely wanted to draw your attention, sir, to 
that white thing yonder gliding under the white 
cliff ; you would scarcely think it to be a boat, I 
dare say but it is one. That’s Walter Dickson’s 
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craft, the cunning thief. It is almost impossible to 
see her, painted white as she is, when she’s sailing 
between us and the chalk ; and yet, since he caught 
sight of us, look you how she hugs the land! 1’ll 
wager she has been to Marmouth for no 
Nobody bat a dare-devil chap like Dickson would 
venture 86 ¢lose in-shore, with such a sea on ; you 
=} take your oath he has contraband goods on 
boa’ , 


‘Fire on her! sink her! run her down!’ ex- 
claimed Mr Stevens excitedly. ‘Why do you let 
the villain escape ?’ ; 

‘Well, we must keep on the right side of the 
law, you see, Nobody ought to know that better 
than you, sir, I a borne Mt hg pardon for the 
liberty—for it strikes me you have worn the anchor 
buttons : one of ourselves, sir, only a deal higher 
up the tree,’ added the cockswain, touching his cap. 

‘I will bear you harmless if you will stop that 
boat, replied the stranger passionatély, ‘I will 
give you fifty pounds if you catch her before she 
rounds the hendland. Put the helm about, I say, 
and cut her off.’ 

But the cockswain made no inclination to obey. 
* Lor bless you, sir, we’d be glad to do it for ha 
the money, and indeed for nothing at all, since you 
would take the risk ; but it ain’t no manner of use. 
The Saucy Sall’ runs three feet to our two. Shell 
be at Sandby, with the wind against her, a’most as 

uick as we were coming with the ebb and all. 

d, by the by, the tide is on the turn by this, and 
you will have less time, since we have steered out 
80 far, for seeing the Mermaid’s Cavern than you 
had calculated upon. However, we'll land you 
ust beyond the point there, and we shall come in 
view of the bay in a very few minutes. *Tis the 
— sight to be seen in all these parts, to my 
mind.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—WAITING FOR THE PREY. 


The cockswain was right, although not particu- 
larly happy in his adjective. There is not a more 
glorious sight in all the coast-scenery of Britain 
than Mermaid Bay. There are der scenes, 

thaps scenes more beautiful, but none excels it 
or a combination of the beautiful and the grand. 
It cannot be viewed from above to any advantage, 
because the cliffs are sheer, except in one spot, 
where a zi th leads to the lofty Down ; but 
from the sea and from the beach it is beheld under 
circumstances equally favourable, thongh totally 


the very heart of the citadel, and sapped the 

lessening pillars at their base, and tore the 
ened walls. 

The outlook from the extremity of this natural 


good. | excavation was beautiful exceedimgly. Left and 


right, the light streamed in under arch- 
ways, each inaking a framework for the picture 
of the: sparkling In the one,) the waste 
of waters stretched unbroken till it met the sky ; 
in the other, a line of jagged cliffs, about. two 
furlongs from the land, rose sheer as an iceberg, 
and pierced, like it, in weird and fantastic forms. 
But what was to be seen within the cavern itself 
was even still more curious and beautiful, for the 
sunrays, broken and intersected by a thousand 
shadows, shone upon walls of rainbow hues, such 
as no colourist could rival; panellings of the 
brown barnacle, ‘ picked out’ with scarlet: and 
yellow sponges, and dotted as the firmament with 
stars by innumerable sea-anemones of richest 
tint.*. Amethyst and ruby, garnet and emerald, 
all were there, standing out like bosses on a shield ; 
but ‘instead of being a stone, each was a soft and 
yielding substance, fresh as a flower, and bright 
with a’ brightness that’ only life itself can yield. 
The ceiling of this treasure-house of nature was 
equally gorgeous ; but the floor was of softest sand, 
and doubtless often printed by the twinkling feet 
of the sea-fairies, after whom the place was named 
the ‘ Mermaid’s Cavern.’ 

A few times only in the year, at very low spring- 
tides, were mortals admitted within this exquisite 
chamber, and then only for a very little while. 
Summer and winter, day and night, its beauties 
were hidden beneath the unconscious wave, . to 
which, nevertheless, they owed their . brightness 
and their bloom, but gladdening who shall say what 


e? 

Even on this occasion, the most opportune in all 
the year, there were but two hours between the 
time that the last reluctant wave left the silver 
fringe avy floor of the cave, and when the first 
notes of the t ocean-organ should again begin to 
haunt its echoing ‘walle and as the keel of the 
cutter clove the yielding sand to land its passenger— 

‘If you stay with the mermaids, sir, beyond an 
hour and twenty minutes,’ was the cockswain’s 
warning, ‘you will not leave their company with- 
out wet feet.’ 

Then one leaped into the sea, and pushing the 


different in character. Approaching the bay from | fathers 


seaward, as in the present case, a crescent of chalk- 


cliffs formed the background of a picture in which | Hs 


everything for that reason stood out as if in relief. 
Immense masses of outlying fragments still bid 
defiance to the waves, which furiously beat against 
them, and then, as if maddened by their es 
thundered white-lipped on, and wore the cliff itself 
into a hundred caverns, At one point in particular 
it seemed as though the charging host of waves had 
used some strategy, whereby the precipice had been 

jerced in more than one place, and a junction of 
its watery foes had been effected far within it. 
Sooner or later, the tall cliff for many a yard was 
doomed; thus undermined, to fall ; and on its face, 
the oblique layers and rows of flint—nature’s own 
hieroglyphic—shewed like Belshazzar’s warning. 
SS) use it was to set those mighty warders, 
elothed in white, to break the advancing columns, 
when with every tide the enemy forced its way into 


covered an animal flower. In a cavern of that isle near 
the sea is a large basin, from 12 to 15 feet deep, the water 
of which is very brackish, and the bottom composed of 
rocks, from whence at all times proceed certain sub- 
stances, which present at first sight beautiful flowers, of 
a bright shining colour, and pretty nearly resembling our 
igolds, only that their tint is more lively. On examin- 
ing substance closely, there appears in the middle of 
the dise four brown filaments resembling spiders’ legs, 
which move round a kind of yellow with a 
brisk spontaneous motion, reunite pincers 
to seize their prey; and the yellow petals immediately 
close to shut up that prey, so that it cannot escape. Under 
this appearance of a flower is a brown of the 
thickness of a raven’s quill, and which appears to be the 
body of some animal.’ By the above, it would seem that 
only one hundred years ago was this creature discovered, 
whose extraordinary beauties the caves of ocean probably 
exhibited thousands of years ago as lavishly as now—but 
it was the pre-Gossean era. 
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boat into deep water, climbed himself within it, 
and the sail filled once more, and lessened, and 
was lost, as the man Stevens watched it from the 
land. 

With an evil glance up at the zigzag path, and 
a smothered oath at woman’s iness, he sat down 
on the narrow beach, and drawing a letter from his 

ket, read 7 ge slowly to — 
‘She’s wrong,’ he said, slapping the paper wi 
his bd tarp 3 quite mene Basen you 
have made sure of R.—Well, 1 have done that. It 
cannot be but that he is dead. I myself saw his 
dying look ; an ugly sight, that haunts me still. I 
was a fool just now for shewing—— It must have 
been what folks call conscience, I suppose ; but I 
did see it—saw it as plain as I see this letter. I 
must get rid of all such nonsense, for I have a 
worse job in hand than that of yesterday.—When 
you have made sure of R., do not risk more at present. 
M. will be useful to us, and, indeed, almost indis- 
pensable. I can only calm R. C. by promising that 
she shall still be his; as, indeed, she may be, if all has 
gone well. He is obstinate as a mule, and mad as 
the maddest, unless this lure is dangled before his eyes. 
Again I say do not risk more with M.; and as for 
the child, it will be invaluable. We will find means 
to bring it hither, and then its foolish mother will 
follow, I warrant, as a dam follows its lamb. Do 
not think me a milksop, nor that I forget my debts 
and yours; they will be paid all in time. But again 
I say, when you have made sure of R., risk nothing 
more at present.—I do risk nothing, soliloquised 
Gideon Carr impatiently. ‘This business I have 
now in hand is a certainty. Never again is it 
pone that such an opportunity will occur for 
illing both birds with one stone. Rupert Clyffard 
will then be left without kith or kin—Mad as the 
maddest, she says.—I doubt it not ; but I think I 
know a way to persuade even madmen to do what 
I will. If his fingers have joints in them, they 
shall write the words I dictate ; or, at all events, 
sign his name in the right place on the hment. 
How strange it seems that Grace and I, who have 
made so many sane folks appear mad, should now 
be striving to shew this madman sane! I daresay 


Clement takes credit to himself for this, and calls 


it reparation. Poor superstitious fool! However, 
most of us have our hours of weakness, or at least 
our moments—as I had mine a while ago. It must 
have been some touch of—what do they call it? 
Remorse ; ay ; some mawkishness which I myself 
knew not was within me, that caused me to think 
I saw through that man’s glass—what ?—pshaw, the 
thing must be a score of miles away by this time— 
half-way between the shingle and the foam ; just 
as he said he would not have it be: of all fates, 
that the worst, he said—to welter on, unburied, in 
the boundless seas. I am sorry that I dropped that 
telescope. If the man had looked, what then? 
There was nothing for him to see ; and nothing for 
that Dickson neither. I was a fool; and now am 
I a fool to stand here on the open beach, and let 
yon fellows see that I care nothing for this Mer- 
maid’s Cavern, which I have come so far to explore.’ 

He walked to the nearest opening, and looked in. 
‘A dainty place for any lady of the and, not being 
& mermaid, muttered he with a grim smile, ‘ to die 


would almost be worth while to adopt Clement’s 
plan, who means, it seems, when he gets rich 
enough, to become pious, good—to make invest- 
ments in, the way of charity, which may repay him 
in the other world. Methinks the interest should 
be high indeed, where the security is so proble- 
matical.—Why does not this woman mak She 
will come, I feel certain: that fictitious message 
from her husband, reminding her not to fail, was an 
excellent thought : she is a good wife, and she will 
come.’ He paused a little, then broke forth as if 
in a passion: ‘ Why should she have thrust herself 
between my ends and me? Why have refused the 
man we chose for her? Why married him, of all 
men in the world most hateful to us? True, she 
is our niece, but for that very reason, should have 
done our bidding. No, curse her; she shall die! 
Will she bring the child herself, I wonder, or will 
there be the nursemaid? Or will that woman, the 
lieutenant’s. wife, who is. now staying at her house, 
come with her ?—that slow-speaking demure hostess 
of mine, who, I can well see, entertains no favour 
for Mr Stevens. I trust she may; there is room 
for all three to drown in, here—the tide will choke 
a dozen as easily as one. It is a question of five 
minutes, more or less, with anybody ; that is all. 
Mildred is. tallest, and will be the survivor of her 
child and friend—Ah! what fine crabs are here. 
Why, there’s not a stone but roofs its tenant. 
That’s what they talked of in the cutter, as we 
came along; but I was thinking of—I mean I was 
playing the fool. Well, these side-long gentry will 

ve some pretty pickings ere the day is out. How 
late their guests are, who will also be their oppor! 
They .will scarcely arrive here dryshod ; if they 
see me standing without, that will be an excuse 
for them not to enter. They will merely beckon 
me up the cliff, and beckoning will not serve my 
turn ; therefore, I shall stay within here.—Come, 
Mr Crab, thou art so very large, that I have a 
desire to kill thee.’ 

This he said as one of the creatures stretched a 
mailed arm from under a huge rock (for with great 
rocks, bearded with trailing weed, the sand was 
rg waa) and then mppaaney Be suddenly, as though 
its rojeoting ing eye seen some danger. 
‘Come, frie come ms of thy hole.’ 

He laid his strong hands on the rock, and strove 
with might and main to turn it over; but it did 
but move in its damp setting a hair’s-breadth. 
Thus foiled in his first plan, and angry at being 
foiled, Gideon Carr made another attempt to gain 
his end. He knelt down, and pahen wi g the sand 
away with both his hands, as a terrier scratches at 
the burrow of a rabbit ; but when he had made a 
considerable hole, he desisted, ‘for,’ muttered. he, 
‘she will take it for a grave perchance, as indeed 
it looks like one.. But, nevertheless, this crab will 
I have’ The hole was small; but he bared his 
brawny arm, and lying down within the hollow he 
had made, thrust it into the very shoulder. The 
| fingers reached that he sought, but as he d 
| it, the crab in its turn, with its toothed kS 
| seized them like a rack and vice in one. For one 
| instant, the man felt faint with agony, but rage 
| soon conquered pain. ‘When I get out, my friend 


| in armour,’ muttered he, ‘ although I shall have no 


in, What a soft silver couch! What splendid | time to take you home to boil, I will drive wedges 
hangings, and how rich the roof! Somewhat low, | into these claws of yours (a thing which I’m told you 
i’ faith, but else how could one see the jewels? | do not like), and leave you to die, without supping 
Would they were precious stones indeed, and that | like the rest upon certain dainty fare. Yes, you 
I alone knew of this Aladdin’s cave! Why, it! will come, notwithstanding that you struggle, and 
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are so very large and strong ;’ and, indeed, huge as 
the creature was, the giant strength of Gideon Carr 
was dragging it forth, and had brought it almost to 
the very mouth of its dwelling, when suddenly the 
huge stone itself, undermined by the previous dig- 
ging and shaken by the present contest, toppled and 
ell forward—only a few inches, but within them was 
included Gideon’s naked wrist, on which it pressed 
like a new world on Atlas. Taken even at this 
frightful disadvantage, the man could still, perhaps, 
have wrenched out his maimed limb, but for the 
tenacity of the crab, which held on to him more 
resolutely than ever ; his closed fist forming with 
the creature itself a sort of solid knot, which it was 
impossible to withdraw through the now narrowed 


aperture. 
For the first time in his long life—in view at 
least of any material danger—the damps of fear 
thered upon the brow of Gideon Carr. The 
fightful thought: What if this creature holds me 
ti rhe ae = te hae _— <r Pos 
8 my t is brain. But straightway 
He Pecans’ himnclt again ; resolute, indomitable, 
calm. Without motion—for was not every moment 
now a loss of priceless strength ?—he lay, calculatin 
his chances. She would surely come, this Mildred 
for whom he had been waiting so long, but not 
until now, impatiently. He had felt quite certain 
of her coming, a minute ago or so, when he was 
free and out of all danger; then why should he 
doubt now? His own misadventure could not 
have altered her plans. No; she must needs come. 
He would set her to dig at the sand about his wrist, 
and then, when he was loose—yes, he would drown 
her still. He was not like Clement to cry: ‘Ye 
_— of good, if ye will help me now, I will 
enceforth serve you. Why, was it not through 
this woman’s ranleate-.nas her !—that he was 
now lying humbled and racked with pain. There 
was no bone, however, broken—he knew that; 
nothing to prevent his swimming away when the 
time came. But suppose she could not free him 
with all her efforts. Then he would hold her 
there, and they should drown together. Ay, but 
they should. There should be no lying stories of 
righteous retribution, forsooth, told about Gideon 
Carr. As he had lived, implacable, unbelieving, 
defiant, so would he——— But w! why think of 
death? He should not, could not die! Were all 
his mighty plans for the future to be shattered by 
a paltry creature that was sold in the market for 
sixpence ? Was Clyffe Hall to be plucked from his 
for ever, and tens of thousands of pounds to 
be lost—for if he did not get them, were they not 
lost and thirst for vengeance not to be slaked 
after all, but only whetted? For what was Ray- 
= The fen e the —_ n Mh mgee Le 
ight : rst 0 road you think so peri 
has been taken. RO. is gena-Stbe first tpt And 
was it, could it be fated that he was not to take a 
second? Fated! that word, though unformed by 
his lips, sent a tremor throughout his frame. What 
had the fool Raymond meant in his last agony b 
saying that he saw the winding-sheet bound hi h 
about him, the token of black doom immediately 
impending? Doubtless a last malicious effort to 
ive him discomfort—that was all—Ha! the rust- 
fe cf odaum, and that of more than one! They 
are coming at last; the more the better, for the 
_ is : Se Kronen nea 
id not conclu at thought, but groaning, 
his disengaged arm for or onal time aman his 


forehead. It was no rustle of a dress which he had 
heard, but the echo of the first sibilating wave as 
it swept the sandy threshold of the Mermaid’s 
Cavern ; yes, that herald of the rising spring-tide 
had given its fatal warning; by that he knew, 
although he could not turn to see it, that the rim 

was now no longer visible: then, for a 
moment, his iron heart gave way, and a shrill 
scream of terror broke from his labouring lungs. 
Such a sound—the inarticulate confession of defeat 
—they had never sent forth before, and even now 
he did not appeal to Heaven, nor yet to Man. 

The coast-guardsman sitting lazily upon the 
cliff above was startled by it, and looked out 
sharply for the s sea-bird who had uttered 
so harsh a note; and Hepburn heard it on the 
Down beyond, and asked her friend what sound 
it was, who told her it was but the west wind. If 
he had repeated it—but no voice could have 
framed a second time a cry so terrible, the con- 
centrated anguish of a hopeless heart—perha 
help might have come, No woman could possibly 
have released him from his position, but the strong 
arm of Robert Andrews might have done it. Even 
as it was, unaided, this imprisoned wretch, made 
frenzied by his peril, heaved up the rock by a 
tremendous effort some quarter of an inch, so that 
he saw the creature that was his gaoler; then 
back the mighty mass sunk down, and pinioned 
him as closely as before. 

And now, when he knew that his own efforts 
must be unavailing, a curious change came over him: 
he had never—that is to say, within the last ten 
minutes, in which his whole life seemed to have 
been ae rised—he had never felt so confident of 
rescue. Mildred would come, of course, and seei 
the tide up, would conclude that an accident 
occurred—that he had had a fit, or sprained an 
ankle, and would hasten down at once, for what was 

tting her feet wet in comparison with saving a 
| won anna life? That was the way the 
woman would reason; doubtless, she must be 
positively certain he was there. She must have seen 
the cutter that brought him by Sandby. Where 
else could he be? d tend att her husband told 


her—— Once more the — shuddered 
is t 


from — to heel, —— A — —— - 
Raymond, an icy hand was laid upon his limbs, 
as though a corpse had clasped them. Up, up it 
crept, and with it a stealthy sound. The tide had 
reached his feet, and higher yet. Though the floor 
of the cavern sloped upward, his very mouth was 
only a little higher than his feet, as there he lay; 
nay, the hollow of the sand which his own hands 
had dug, would cause him to drown more quickly. 
He had said that it looked like a grave, but never 
dreamed that his own form would fill it. He had 
jested of a few inches more or less making all the 
difference as to survivorship in such a case as this, 
and now, thus prostrate, he was doomed to drown 
sooner than any child of one year old. He re- 
marked for the first time that the cavern was 
growing dark, and that a greenish tinge was mixed 
with what light there was; and turning as well as 
he could, he saw the two approaches to the place 
half filled with the rising tide, and only a jagged 
crescent of blue sky above it. Even while he 
looked, a tall, white-crested wave hissed in, and 
—_ him to the very neck, and dashed his face 
with spray. The freshness of the foam seemed to 
revive him ; and with a gleam of hope in his worn 
and anguished face, but with a cruel look upon it 
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too, even though the coming pain was to be his own, 
he drew forth a c knife from his pocket ; 
then ing it open with his teeth, he began to 
saw the e the sinews of his captive 
wrist. He would escape still, ay, that he would. 
What was a hand more or less compared with life ? 
If he had but thought of this a little earlier ; but 
even now it was not too late. A mighty wave 
here whelmed him from foot to head. ‘Too late, 
too late!’ -4 echoed, ag ty oat f ye ae 
too late!’ the sc i replied, 

down by its return. Blin ded by the salt water, 
Gideon could not find the place to aim at, but like 
an inexperienced woodman, cut and knocked the 
limb at random. Then another wave swept in, 
and roamed about the cave at leisure, and fell 
back upon him from the splendid roof and wall; 
and then another, and another, thundering Doom! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue desire for industrial exhibitions is apparently 
on the increase; from the metropolitan suburbs 
they have spread to provincial towns ; and we are 
clad to see that in nearly every instance working- 
men take an active part in promoting the object. 
Even in the colonies the same feeling prevails, and 
we hear from Natal that an exhibition is to be held 
at Pietermaritzburg, with a view ‘to encourage 
industrious and productive habits among the 
natives,’ Another great exhibition is to be held in 
Paris in 1867, for which preparations are to be 
commenced immediately on the Champ de Mars, 
where the industrial products are to be shewn, 
while the fine arts will be displayed in the 
Champs Elysées. The South Kensington Museum 
increases every year in interest: and the col- 
lection of historical miniatures shewn in one of 
the handsome new rooms, has proved singularly 
attractive and instructive. A new subject of inte- 
rest is about to be added in the form of a library 
of music, given by the Musical Union Institute, 
which was founded fifteen years ago, ‘to collect a 
library of music and musical literature, to form a 
museum of musical instruments, and to afford 
accommodation for the trials of music and encou- 
ement to young and meritorious artists’ The 
collection made in pursuance of the plan has been 
offered to the authorities of the Museum, and 
accepted by them, and before long it will be open 
for public use and inspection in the Educational 
Department. Among the curiosities associated with 
it is the harpsichord, date 1651, which belonged to 
Handel. Besides this, Mr Ella, founder and direc- 
tor of the Musical Union, announces that ‘on 
certain specified conditions at his decease or before, 
he pro - that his private collection of music, 
musical literature, pictures, prints, autographs, and 
musical instruments be added thereunto, oa the 
sum of one thousand pounds, or more, be given in 
aid thereof. Other gifts,’ he adds, ‘I feel sure, will 
follow, and ultimately London will be spared the 
reflection of being the only city in Europe with- 
out a National Institute and Lib exclusively 
devoted to the interests of the musical art.’ 

Should this collection increase as collections 
commonly do, it will probably lead to musical 
demonstrations, in which case a use would be found 
for the central hall of science and art to hold 
seven thousand or eight thousand persons, which 


it has been proposed to build on part of the vacant 
ground at South Kensington. Two meetings to 
talk about it have been held at Marlborough 
House, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, at which a suggestion was made to raise 
the money necessary for the object by subscription, 
and there the — rests for the present. If it 
can be proved that a beneficial use can be made of 
a monster hall, we presume there would not be 
much difficulty in raising the mone uired. 

At the annual meeting of the Waskinn-anstte 
Club and Institute Union, under the presidency of 
Lord Brougham, it was stated in the Report, that 
during the two years and a half that the Union 
has been in existence, one hundred and sixteen 
clubs have been formed, of which forty-one were 
instituted within the past year. This may be 
taken as a sign that working-men are becoming 
more and more alive to the advan of these 
clubs, in which they can enjoy one another’s society 
with some form of intellectual or amusing recreation. 
It is not always agreeable or convenient for a 
working-man to receive a visitor at his lodgings ; 
but at the club he can see his friends, and talk 
as much as he pleases, without any of the incon- 
veniences that beset a close and crowded home. 

The excitement about charqui, or the dried beef 
from South America, has died away, and it seems 
to be admitted that the importations of the meat 
which occasioned the excitement were not such as 
to give satisfaction. Selected specimens may be 

alatable enough, but what is to become of the 
quantity produced every year in South 
America for the sake of the hides? Hitherto, it has 
been for the most part wasted ; but we hear that 
attempts are now making to extract from it the 
essence of meat by Liebig’s , by which all 
the nutritious properties will sere available for 
consumption in any of the world. To obtain 
the essence, the freshly-killed beef, carefully separ- 
ated from all the fat, bone, and sinew, is — 
up, soaked with water, and placed in a water-bath. 
After a while the liquid portion, the essence or 
extract, is poured off, leaving the meat-fibre, which 
has with all its nutriment: so much so, 
indeed, that dogs fed upon it die of starvation. 
The extract is then placed in jars for export, to 
which it seems well suited, for it possesses anti- 
septic properties, and never turns mouldy. Of its 
nutritiousness and palatableness, there appears to 
be no doubt. Liebig has stated that one —— of 
the extract, with bread and potatoes, will ish a 
dinner for more than one hundred persons; and 
some jars of it which he prepared-and placed in a 
cellar were found perfectly sweet after ears. 

In a lecture on the chemistry of gue-lightin 5 
delivered a short time since at Birmingham, 
Letheby explained a process for washing gas while 
on its way from the condensers to the purifiers, 
whereby its illuminating power is increased, and a 
considerable profit is made by the sale of am- 
moniacal liquor thus obtain The gas 
through large chambers in which water falls in 
showers of spray, and is so thoroughly washed that, 
as the lecturer remarked, ‘it is absolutely free from 
ammonia, naphthaline, and carbonic acid, and the 
amount of sulphur in any form does not exceed 
sixteen grains In one hun cubic feet.’ In this 
way the gas is improved, and the water becomes 
converted into ammoniacal liquor, an important 
article of commerce. 

Sugar is a subject to which most persons are 


ay 
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willing to give attention, so that we may mention 
a process tried in Antigua by which the supply of 
sugar will be largely increased, without any increase 
in the crop. It consists of an improvement in the 
process of manufacture during the time of boiling 
the sugar, and is said to involve neither addition: 
trouble nor expense. The sugar thus produced is 

and dry and light-coloured, of a qualit 
supetior to ordinary West India sugar, inasmuc 
as none of the molasses or treacle has been taken 
away. It is estimated that at least thirty B ss cent. 
will be gained in quantity by retaining these two 
constituents, and herein fea the advantage of the 
new process, which is about to be vigorously 
applied by a Manchester firm who have bought an 
estate in Antigua. The opinion of the process 
entertained in that island may be judged of from 
the governor having stated at a public meeting 
that the inventor, Mr Fryer, ‘had opened a new 
era of prosperity to the colonies.’ 

A kind of artificial india-rubber, in which 

linseed-oil is a principal ingredient, has been 
brought out under the name of Linoleum; but, as we 
noticed a few years ago, a kind of india-rubber 
pendnend from linseed-oil, which could be manu- 
actured into cloth, trays, combs, and many other 
articles, this new material is pssent to be regarded 
as a modification only of a substance already known. 
At present, it is principally used in the manufacture 
of floor-cloth, or cork-carpet, of firm texture, smooth 
surface, and fair durability. 

A manufacturer of phot phic chemicals at 
Paris has invented a new kind of writing-ink, 
which is described as a mixture of the colouring- 
matter of dye-woods with some of the products of 
his factory, possessing the a apy, over other 
kinds of ink in not being liable to deposit a sedi- 
ment, or to become thick or mouldy, while it flows 
freely, and dries rapidly. 

A new remedy for toothache has been announced, 
namely, carbolic acid, which is said to be an effec- 
tual cure ; and dentists are recommended to apply 
it to decayed teeth before stopping them. 

It surprised many persons, some years ago, to be 
told that iron was an aqueous deposit ; they will, 
perhaps, be more surprised to hear that diamonds 
also have a watery origin. The theory has long 
prevailed, that their formation was principally due 
to the action of fire; but Professor Goppert, of 
Breslau, has published an elaborate prize-essay, 
illustrated with coloured plates, On the Vegetable 
Nature of Diamonds, which completely excludes 
the operation of fire. To use the old terms, 
diamonds must now be transferred from the 
Plutonists to the Neptunians. They existed at 
some early period in a soft, watery condition, 
during which they took up other mineral or veget- 
able substances, as may be seen inside of numerous 
specimens, or their surfaces were marked by the 

ressure of hard substances with which they came 
in contact. Indeed, to those persons who under- 
stand anything of the subject, this theory will 
account for many phenomena connected with 
diamonds which seemed difficult of explanation. 
Professor Géppert is not the first to suggest it, 
but he is the first who has worked it out to so 
comprehensive an extent, and illustrated it by 
such interesting and conclusive examples. One 
effect of its publication will probably be to inspire 
enterprising chemists with notions as to the way in 
which they may manufacture artificial diamonds 
more like the reality than the present paste. 


By recent news from New South Wales, we learn 
that a discovery of a deposit of shale has been made 
which promises rich results in oil. It had long 
been known that a highly-bituminous shale, some- 


what resembling cannel-coal, existed in quantity | 


in the Illawarra district: specimens have been 
collected and tested at Sydney, and one gallon of 
oil was distilled from twenty-one pounds of the 


shale ; but with a poe apparatus, it is thought | 


that the yield will fty per cent. of oil. 
Dr Miiller, the government botanist at Mel- 


bourne, is advocating the fitting out of another | 
exploring expedition in Australia, ostensibly for | 


the se of discovering traces of the long-lost 
Leichardt. In answer to the argument, that 
Leichardt has been missing for eighteen years, the 
doctor brings forward the case of Morell, a man 
who recently made his oar in Queensland, 
after a captivity or residence of seventeen years 
among the native tribes. This case he holds as 
favourable to the supposition that Leichardt may 
still be living scuhtvtkebs among the blacks. But 
whether or not, the western half of Australia, an 
all but unknown territory, offers a vast field for 
exploration, as may be seen by a glance at the maps, 
in which it is represented chiefly in blank. The 
doctor looks forward to the time when the whole 
of the interior will be settled as well as the 
coast, and, excited by his enthusiasm, exclaims : 
‘Think of a country as large as Europe, all under 
the English crown, and better than Europe, as 
having no waste arctic regions.’ It clouds this 
anticipation, somewhat, to hear by the same mail 
that the new settlement of Camden Harbour, on 
the north-west coast, has turned out a failure ; the 
climate being intolerably hot, and the land barren. 
At least, such is reported of it by disappointed 
settlers who have left the place. 


TWILIGHT. 
Tue night-flowers open; days are short ; 
The red is paling in the west ; 
Even the wayward flickering bat 
Is once again at rest. 
Between the netted apple-boughs 
Shine out once more the welcome stars ; 
I dream in twilight of a slave 
Glaring through prison bars. 


No sound but when the beetles fall, 
Through darkening leafage of the elm ; 
The blackness gathers o’er my eyes, 
And would my soul o’erwhelm, 

But that a pallor in the east, 

That still continuous spreads, 

Tells me that mellow darks like these 
Will blossom into morning reds. 
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